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I regard  as  a real  compliment  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  speak 
to  you  today.  This  committee  bears  an  enviable  reputation  for  con- 
structive leadership  in  modern  transportation  thought,  and  its  invita- 
tions therefore  honor  those  to  whom  they  are  extended. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  for  me  to  talk  to  the  business  men  of 
Illinois,  and  it  is  doubly  a pleasure  when  I am  invited — as  in  this  in- 
stance— to  speak  to  them  upon  transportation  topics.  This  pleasure 
is  mine,  as  you  perhaps  all  realize,  because  it  was  the  business  need  of 
pioneer  Illinois  which  brought  into  existence  the  railroad  with  which 
I am  connected  and  which  has  been  my  means  of  livelihood  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

My  own  railroad  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  people  of  Illinois 
for  having  made  possible  its  existence  as  a part  of  this  commonwealth 
for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a century,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
people  of  Illinois  have  in  that  period  learned  well  that  lesson  of  inter- 
dependence between  public  prosperity  and  railway  progress  which  has 
developed  into  a definite  characteristic  of  American  history. 

I could  stand  here  and  talk  to  you  for  a long  time  on  the  debt 
America  owes  its  railroads  and  on  the  imperative  need  at  present  of 
doing  something  for  or  about  the  railway  situation,  but  I am  afraid 
that  I should  only  bore  you  if  I did,  for  I take  it  that  you  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  railway  progress  only  as  it  drives  itself  home  to  you 
in  the  daily  lessons  of  your  own  personal  business  affairs. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN’S  SELF-INTEREST 

I do  not  want  to  fall  into  the  error  of  appealing  to  public  interest 
and  sympathy  solely  on  behalf  of  the  railroads,  overlooking  or  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  as  institutions  have  little  or  no  more  appeal 
to  the  public  than  any  other  private  industry  might  have.  The  plea 
often  made  is  “Do  this  for  the  railroads’’  or  “Leave  the  railroads 
alone’’  or  “Consider  the  needs  of  the  railroads  in  this  or  that  respect.’’ 
This  is  all  fine  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  such  an  appeal  lacks 
effectiveness  unless  care  is  taken  to  make  clear  just  how  action  taken  in 
favor  of  or  against  the  railroads  will  react  upon  the  public  itself. 

If  I were  an  advertising  man,  I believe  I would  make  the  first  rule 
of  my  business  that  of  interesting  the  other  fellow  in  what  I was  doing 
by  showing  him  how  it  was  going  to  affect  him,  not  how  it  was  going 
to  affect  me.  A good  rule  in  letter  writing  is  to  obtain  your  corre- 
spondent’s interest  right  at  the  start  by  telling  him  what  you  are  going 
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to  do  for  him.  You  don’t  start  out  by  saying:  “I  have  bonds  to 
sell.  Buy  them  of  me  and  help  me  make  a living.”  Quite  the  reverse. 
You  write  him  about  like  this:  ‘‘Here  is  a chance  for  you  to  make 

some  money.”  Then  you  go  on  and  tell  him  how  the  money  is  to  be 
made,  and  you  close,  almost  incidentally,  by  suggesting  that  your  serv- 
ices are  at  his  disposal  in  attaining  that  end. 

This  all  may  seem  rather  far  afield  from  the  railway  business,  but 
it  refers  to  the  point  I made  a little  while  ago.  When  the  Illinois 
Chamber  of  Commerce  established  a Transportation  Committee,  it 
did  so  not  out  of  feelings  of  charity  toward  the  transportation  business 
but  primarily  because  the  business  of  the  state  and  of  its  members  is 
dependent  for  success  upon  adequate  and  efficient  transportation.  In 
keeping  with  that  feeling,  I come  to  you  today  not  to  bring  a plea 
from  the  railroads  for  help,  but  primarily  to  talk  with  you  about  a 
business  which  I should  like  for  you  to  feel  is  your  business  rather 
than  mine — a business  which  makes  money  for  you  or  takes  it  out  of 
your  pocket,  depending  upon  how  you  see  fit  to  direct  its  destinies. 

This  is  a viewpoint  which  every  business  man  should  find  it  easy 
to  assume.  Agencies  of  transportation  in  this  country  are  virtually 
adjuncts  of  business.  In  the  case  of  the  railroads,  for  example,  every 
business  man  not  only  depends  upon  their  service  as  a patron  but  also 
passes  upon  their  future  as  a citizen  controlling  governmental  regulation 
and  very  likely  profits  from  their  earnings  as  a direct  or  indirect  in- 
vestor in  railway  securities.  If,  in  the  light  of  these  various  relation- 
ships, the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  not  your  railroads,  whose 
are  they?  The  same  relationships  will  in  due  time,  I am  sure,  be 
worked  out  between  business  men  and  all  the  other  worthy  forms  of 
transportation  there  are,  and  therefore  I need  make  no  apology  for 
referring  to  agencies  of  transportation  as  belonging  to  business  men  and 
the  problems  of  transportation  as  being  business  men’s  problems. 

DEVELOPED  UPON  A RAILWAY  BASIS 

In  starting  out  to  talk  to  you  with  such  a viewpoint,  simply  as  a 
business  man  of  Illinois,  I should  at  once  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
transportation  business  has  become  a highly  complex  one  in  fairly  re- 
cent years.  For  a long  time,  approximately  half  a century,  the  rail- 
roads alone  ruled  transportation  affairs  in  this  interior  region.  That 
was  after  the  earlier  form  of  inland  waterway  transportation  was  virtu- 
ally wiped  out  and  before  highways  were  improved  and  airlines  were 
established. 

It  was  in  that  period,  when  railroads  were  virtually  the  sole  re- 
liance for  transportation,  that  modern  civilization  in  the  Mid-West 
took  form.  Cities  were  established  and  attained  substantial  growth. 
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Lanes  of  commerce  were  mapped  out  and  worn  into  permanence  by  the 
increasing  volume  of  traffic.  The  relationship  between  country  and 
city  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  cities  were  established, 
largely  upon  the  basis  of  the  availability  of  railway  transportation. 

Chicago  became,  for  example,  the  greatest  railway  center  in  the 
world  and  nearly  the  largest  city  in  the  country,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Middle  West.  Illinois  was  fortunate  at  the  time,  I believe,  in  having 
its  boundary  extended  just  far  enough  north  to  take  in  the  whole 
Chicago  district.  The  accomplishments  of  Chicago  in  a transportation 
way  are  no  less  the  accomplishments  of  Illinois,  and  I believe  that  the 
people  of  the  state  have  not  only  a pride  but  a very  definite  material 
interest  in  maintaining  the  transportation  supremacy  of  this  great 
Chicago  region. 

TRANSPORTATION  TODAY  IS  COMPLEX 

The  simplicity  of  transportation  which  existed  at  the  formative 
period  of  our  present  civilization  has  now  given  way  before  the  ad- 
vance of  a variety  of  new  forms  of  transportation.  As  you  all  know, 
there  are  in  many  cases  alternatives  to  shipping  or  traveling  by  rail, 
some  of  them  more  attractive,  in  one  way  or  another,  than  the  service 
provided  by  rail.  Again  the  detached  viewpoint  is  of  value  and  im- 
portance in  determining  their  relative  claims  to  public  patronage.  If 
I were  to  stand  here  solely  as  a railway  man,  you  would  undoubtedly 
discount  what  I might  say  about  the  relative  values  of  other  means  of 
transportation,  because  the  railroads  no  doubt  would  suffer  to  some 
extent  from  the  success  of  even  an  economically  advisable  competitor; 
but  I am  not  here  today  as  a railway  advocate.  It  is  not  my  own 
interest  but  yours  which  I have  set  out  to  consider. 

Even  the  most  determined  advocate  of  railway  success,  however, 
would  not  contend  here,  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  body  of  in- 
telligent men,  in  favor  of  any  economically  improper  means  of  trans- 
portation, even  if  that  means  were  the  railroad  itself.  I believe  I am 
safe  in  saying  that  any  railway  man  would  be  reconciled  to  changes  in 
transportation,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  business,  if  those  changes 
were  proved  to  be  economically  sound  and  likely  to  redound  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  nation.  The  railroads  were  the  forerunners  of 
transportation  progress,  and  I do  not  believe  that  railway  men  of  today 
are  any  less  interested  in  transportation  advancement  as  a whole.  It 
has  well  been  said  that  to  hold  your  place  in  the  procession  you  must 
keep  constantly  moving,  and  railway  men  are  no  exception  to  the  rule 
in  that  respect. 

As  business  men,  however,  independent  of  railway  affiliations,  you 
will  find  it  to  your  lasting  advantage  to  get  grounded  in  the  funda- 
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mentals  of  transportation  and  to  apply  them  fearlessly  to  the  prob- 
lems which  will  present  themselves  from  time  to  time.  One  of  these 
problems  is  how  to  accept,  how  to  use  and  how  to  encourage  all 
worthy  modern  means  of  transportation. 

In  Illinois  today,  as  you  all  know,  we  have  a large  mileage  of 
hard-surfaced  highways,  and  it  is  expanding  every  year.  Navigable 
rivers  form  two  of  our  borders,  a lake  adjoins  us,  and  we  have  several 
canals  that  once  were  in  use,  besides  the  Lake-to-Gulf  waterway  that  is 
now  being  improved  through  the  heart  of  the  state.  Nearly  every 
city  of  any  importance  has  laid  out  an  airplane  landing  field.  We  can 
and  do  ship  and  travel  by  land,  water  and  air  without  touching  steel 
rails;  yet  we  are  superimposing  this  new  network  of  transportation 
upon  the  second  largest  state  mileage  of  railroads  in  the  country  and 
we  are  attempting  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  a rail-minded  population 
dwelling  in  cities,  towns  and  countrysides  that  were  developed  upon 
a railway  basis. 

TWO  QUESTIONS  WORTH  CONSIDERING 

Two  points  should  concern  us  here.  One  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
investing  too  high  a proportion  of  our  state  and  national  wealth  in 
the  duplication  of  transportation  facilities.  The  other  is  whether  or 
not  new  means  of  transportation  will  alter  the  location  of  our  present 
trading  points  and  build  up  or  tear  down  the  cities  which  the  railroads 
brought  into  being  and  nurtured. 

The  first  question  is  one  which  should  give  us  pause  as  we  look 
into  the  future.  It  is  a question  which  concerns  us  all.  If  we  are  to 
spend  vast  sums  upon  the  development  of  new  means  of  transportation, 
we  should  seek  to  do  so  wisely,  upon  a co-ordinated  plan.  We  should 
experiment  only  about  so  far,  and  then,  having  proved  the  case  to  our 
own  public  satisfaction,  we  should  lay  down  definite  policies  which 
could  be  followed  for  a considerable  time  to  come. 

The  railroads  have  the  advantage  of  priority  in  the  modern  field 
of  transportation,  but  that  fact  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  unduly 
in  their  favor.  If  other  means  of  transportation  now  developing  can 
be  worked  in  soundly  to  supplement  or  supplant  them,  to  the  greater 
benefit  of  the  country,  that  thing  should  be  done. 

What  we  need  is  to  budget  our  transportation  expenditures.  Re- 
sources are  being  wasted  today  in  needless  competition  among  different 
means  of  transportation.  If  we  had  a definite  national  transportation 
policy,  as  we  have  a definite  railway  policy,  the  country  as  a whole 
would  be  immensely  better  off.  Before  any  railroad  today  can  build 
a new  line  or  take  over  one  already  built,  it  has  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  a national  regulatory  body  to  do  so;  and  I believe  that  some  plan  of 
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the  same  sort,  extended  to  cover  not  only  all  our  interior  means  of 
transportation  but  even  the  ocean  carriers  in  coast-to-coast  service, 
would  be  a fine  thing  and  an  economical  thing  to  undertake.  The 
regulation  of  rates  and  of  terms  of  competition  would  come  afterward, 
and  I think  a national  solution  for  those  problems  could  be  worked 
out  also  and  on  a basis  that  would  determine  the  true  economic  value 
of  each  means  of  transportation. 

The  waste  by  duplication  of  transportation  facilities  is  a problem 
which  concerns  us  all,  because  it  adds  to  the  national  transportation 
bill,  which  we  all  must  pay  in  the  long  run,  just  as  we  all  pay  taxes; 
but  the  problem  of  readjustment  of  our  population  and  our  trading 
points  is  one  which  each  locality  must  face  for  itself.  No  matter  how 
it  is  worked  out,  there  should  be  little  or  no  loss  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Speaking  momentarily  as  a railway  man,  I have  been  amazed 
to  see  the  activity  displayed  in  opposing  the  best  interests  of  the  rail- 
roads by  communities  which  themselves  have  benefited  largely  as  a 
result  of  railway  service.  Sometimes  I wonder  if  these  communities 
realize  just  what  they  are  threatening  to  do  to  themselves. 

Speaking  again  as  an  Illinois  business  man,  however,  I believe  I 
can  see  how  the  state  as  a whole  will  benefit  from  whatever  solution 
of  the  whole  complicated  transportation  problem  may  eventually  be 
worked  out.  Illinois  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Union.  It  is 
liberally  supplied  with  facilities  for  every  possible  means  of  transporta- 
tion. It  is  approximately  the  center  of  population  and  of  economic 
activity  for  the  country  as  a whole.  Chicago  is  the  terminal  for  every 
railroad  that  serves  it,  a great  magnet  drawing  to  itself,  under  railway 
auspices,  the  commerce  of  a nation  which  grew  great  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  development  of  adequate  and  efficient  transportation  by  land. 
I do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  Illinois  has  any  reason  to  fear  loss  of 
prestige  as  the  result  of  any  solution  of  the  transportation  problem  that 
may  be  worked  out,  and  for  that  reason  I believe  that  the  business  men 
of  Illinois  are  admirably  situated  to  take  the  leadership  their  location 
deserves  in  the  working  out  of  our  nation’s  transportation  future. 

TESTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  VALUE 

I believe  that  Illinois  business  men  can  fearlessly  and  unselfishly 
afford  to  face  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  various  compet- 
ing means  of  transportation  which  have  been  placed  before  them.  But 
what,  you  may  ask,  are  the  proper  tests  of  such  value?  Allow  me  to 
suggest  a few.  As  a railway  man,  I have  taken  occasion  recently  to 
point  out  not  only  the  present  primacy  of  railway  service  but  also  some 
of  the  unseen  costs  that  are  inherent  in  certain  other  means  of  trans- 
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portation.  In  certain  of  these  points  I am  sure  any  Illinois  business 
man  can  afford  to  go  along  with  me. 

My  first  contention  was  that  the  railroads  will  undoubtedly  remain 
long,  if  not  for  always,  the  chief  reliance  for  transportation  of  a coun- 
try such  as  ours,  with  vast  land  areas  remote  from  navigable  water 
and  with  great  distances  and  a wide  variety  of  products  demanding 
speed  in  transportation.  I spoke  of  the  limited  range  and  high  labor 
costs  of  freight  transportation  by  truck;  of  the  slowness  and  discom- 
fort of  long-distance  bus  travel;  of  the  danger  and  limited  capacity  of 
airplanes,  and  of  the  limited  territory,  slow  speed  and  climatic  disad- 
vantages of  transportation  by  inland  waterway.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted,  I concluded,  if  any  one  of  these  or  any  combination  of 
them  will  ever  supplant  completely  or  even  largely  our  railroads,  and 
consequently  we  must  accept  our  railroads  as  the  basis  upon  which 
any  co-ordinated  system  of  transportation  is  to  be  built. 

Concerning  relative  costs  I asked  my  listeners  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  railway  rates  and  fares  cover  all  the  costs  of  producing  the 
service,  whereas  various  other  prominent  means  of  transportation  bene- 
fit by  governmental  subsidies,  if  not  for  their  equipment,  at  least  for 
their  rights-of-way  and  frequently  for  their  terminal  facilities.  Twenty 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  taken  in  on  my  own  railroad  last  year  went 
for  the  upkeep  of  and  a return  on  the  investment  in  its  track  structure 
— an  expense  corresponding  to  that  which  the  public  treasury  enables 
buses,  trucks  and  carriers  on  inland  waterways  to  escape. 

Until  the  government’s  various  contributions  toward  the  lowering 
of  highway  and  inland  waterway  rates  are  included  therein,  I reasoned, 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  such  carriers  are  more  economical  means  of 
transportation  than  the  railroads  are,  and  I closed  by  likening  them  to 
merchants  who  might  set  up  to  do  business,  rent  free,  in  the  county 
courthouse  or  the  city  hall. 

UNREGULATED  COMPETITION  WASTEFUL 

All  these  points  which  I have  just  outlined  I made  in  my  capacity 
as  president  of  a railroad  which  is  seeking  by  every  fair  means  to  retain 
its  place  as  one  of  the  predominant  carriers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
You  may  feel  that  I have  overemphasized  some  things  and  minimized 
others  to  the  apparent  disadvantage  of  competing  forms  of  transpor- 
tation; I do  not  believe  I have,  but  you  are  at  liberty,  as  patrons  of 
the  various  types  of  transportation,  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
In  working  out  a co-ordinated  national  transportation  policy,  it  might 
be  well  to  take  on  behalf  of  each  form  of  transportation  some  such 
summary  as  I have  just  given,  weigh  them  together  and  then  decide, 
in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  just  what  should  be  done  in  the  future. 
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Meanwhile,  I believe,  it  is  unfair  to  all  the  factors  involved  to 
allow  unregulated  competition  to  continue  indefinitely  among  them. 
I say  that  advisedly,  not  as  a railway  man  but  as  a citizen  of  this  great 
commonwealth  and  of  this  great  country.  Our  nation  attained  its 
outstanding  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  because  it  became 
expert  in  transportation  at  a time  when  rapid,  efficient,  long-distance 
transportation,  by  the  invention  of  the  railroad,  became  available  for 
its  use.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  pre-eminent  efficiency  of  our  national 
commerce  may  continue.  All  the  railroads  ask  is  that,  if  the  character 
of  their  service  in  the  past  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  known 
as  good  citizens,  they  may  be  treated  as  such  in  the  future  and  allowed 
to  contribute  all  they  possibly  can  to  the  future  progress  of  our  state 
and  our  nation. 

I believe  it  would  be  helpful  toward  a solution  of  transportation 
problems  if  business  men  would  regard  their  agencies  of  transportation 
as  being  part  of  their  own  business  equipment.  No  sales  transaction 
is  ever  really  complete  until  the  goods  purchased  are  delivered  into  the 
possession  of  the  purchaser.  The  degree  of  efficiency  with  which 
transportation  agencies  function  in  performing  that  delivery  service  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  every  shipper.  Good  merchandise,  favor- 
able prices  and  fair  treatment  help  to  attract  customers,  but  their  good 
will  and  patronage  can  be  easily  lost  if  there  is  not  prompt,  dependable 
delivery  of  their  purchases  in  good  condition. 

In  view  of  this  good-will  feature  of  efficient  transportation,  it 
behooves  business  men  to  take  at  least  as  much  interest  in  this  angle 
of  their  business  as  in  any  other.  This  is  the  point  which  I have  tried 
to  stress  to  you  today,  and  I leave  it  with  you.  The  problems  of 
transportation  are  more  yours  than  mine,  more  yours  than  any  one 
else’s,  and  the  interest  you  display  in  solving  them  will  be  just  about 
the  measure  of  the  success  attained  in  their  solution. 
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